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themselves, with uodivided aims, to those subjects
which intimately concern their constituents, without
being involved in the vortex of general party politics.

It has been seen that measures of social reform,
or of merely municipal interest, cannot be con-
sidered on their merits, because the fate of a Cabinet
and the destinies of the Empire may be associated
with them. ^In the course of the Session of 1901,
when vital issues of war and peace were engaging
public attention, the House of Commons was invited
to discuss, for several hours, the propriety of allowing
the London County Council to run tram-cars along
the Thames Embankment. The proposal might have
been right or it might have been wrong; but it was
surely ridiculous that the supreme Legislature of
the Empire should have been compelled to meddle
with it at all, in the midst of its graver preoccupa-
tions. Mention has been made above of the debate,
in the same session, on the agreement between the
Postmaster-G-eneral and the National Telephone
Company, when an amendment, brought forward
by the supporters of the Government, was defeated
because it was treated as a vote of censure.* If
the matter had come before a Provincial, instead
of an Imperial Parliament, it is possible that an
English Ministry might have been overthrown upon
it; but London members would at least have been
able to condemn a piece of departmental mis-
management, without incurring the odium of being
called pro-Boers.

It has long been evident to many observers that
systematic devolution would go far to deal with
the standing difficulties of Irish administration
* See Chap. YIII, p. 148, supra.